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THE FOREST OF LA TESTE, NEAR ARCACHON, FRANCE, SHOWING FIRELANE IN FRONT AND METHOD 
OF COLLECTING PITCH. 
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THE White Pine in America has been 
and is still considered ‘‘ the. king of 
American soft woods.’’ Of all the trees 
which grow east of the Mississippi river, 
none has been written about and talked 
about more and is of more commercial 
value than the White Pine. Hon. J. D. 
Lyman and others have demonstrated that 
this tree can be easily and profitably 
grown on the wastelands of New Eng- 
land. The White Pine is not as particu- 
lar about its habitat as is ordinarily sup- 
posed. It is growing fairly well on sandy 
land and luxuriantly in wet swamps 
mixed with white cedar in Southern New 
Jersey. 

In many agricultural regions which 
were cleared and tilled over a century 
ago, especially in New Jersey, very large 
and beautiful White Pines shade the old- 


” 


Many of these 


fashioned farmhouses. 


_trees no doubt belonged to the original 


forest. Such old farmhouses often have 

floors, clapboards, shingle roofs, interior 

finishings, window frames and sashes, 

shutters, doors and porches, in fact every 

part of their construction except the 

frame, of White Pine. Very often these 

houses, which were carefully built 

more than a century ago, are good for- 
many years to come, if not superior and 

and more lasting than many modern con- 

structions of inferior wood. ‘These facts 

and many others testify to the abundance 
of this wood in early times, and to the 

remarkable lasting qualities of first class 

stuff. 

Although many old farms which have 
been. abandoned, and denuded hillsides 
which were formerly pastures, in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States, 
are coming naturally again into White 
Pine, the area it now occupies is small 
indeed compared with that of former 
days. Its exhaustion is due to the fact 
that it seldom: renews itself when cut, 
the young growth being choked out by 
trees of inferior quality or destroyed by 
fire, which seems to be the inevitable con- 
comitant of the axe in America, owing 
mainly to the great mass of unsalable, 
inflammable debris left by the choppers 
in the forest. In mixed forests its place 
is of course speedily usurped by decidu- 
ous kinds. The same fate is-happening 
to other valuable timber trees in America, 
where the best is always cut first, so that 
the inferior kinds are being constantly 
favored. 
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In Europe the White Pine is generally 
not highly esteemed. ‘This must be due 
to the fact that in its new home the wood 
is really of an inferior quality, or that 
time enough has not elapsed in order to 
test its qualities in a thorough manner. 

In referring to the White Pine in the 
forests of the Spessart, A. M. Reuther 
says that although it suffers from snow- 
break, it is taller than spruce (Adzes 
excelsa) of equal age, and that it covers 
the soil with an abundant deposit of 
needles, rapidly driving out bilberry and 
heather, thus filling up gaps in the beech 
regeneration. For these reasons the 
White Pine is in favor in that region. 

In a recent issue of the Bulletin de la 
Societe Centrale Forestiere de Belgique on 
the White Pine, M. J. Houba remarks 
that the great expectations as to the qual- 
ities of this species have not been realized 
in Europe. He remarks also that experi- 
ments are modifying these views, and 
that the White Pine has been planted in 
low, unsuitable soils, and has been cut 
too soon. He claims that a quality of 
White Pine can be produced in Europe 
superior to that in America. He also 
predicts that some day Europe may ex- 
port a fine grade of White Pine to this 
country. 

M. Houba’s statement that first-class 
White Pine may be shipped to America 
in the near future is neither surprising 
nor far-fetched, in that Spruce pulp has 
already reached this country from Ger- 
many where, in striking contrast to 
American methods, the stock of Spruce 
has gradually increased and improved in 
quality. The scarcity of first-class White 
Pine and ‘Spruce, the two most import- 
ant forest trees in America, and the de- 
spondency of lumbermen because of the 
immense quantity of inferior lumber on 
the market are simply due to the fact 
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that the forests have been cut in a shift- 
less haphazard way instead of according 
to modern forestry methods, which in- 
sure an everlasting supply of superior 
material. 

THE ladies of New Jersey have become 
interested in the preservation of the Pali- 
sades. On another page we publish the 
paper by Mrs. Sauzade, read at the meet- 
ing of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Englewood. 

The efforts of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the States of New York and 
New Jersey to secure the purchase of the 
Palisades have as yet been fruitless. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
it will be an arduous and perhaps im- 
possible task to secure the purchase and 
proper treatment of this region by the 
Federal government or by the States of 
New Jersey and New York. 

Even if such a bill passes our Legisla- 
ture it will probably meet with the dis- 
approval of the Governor, who is gener- 
ally not in sympathy with movements of 
this kind. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for 
co-operative forestry. Being so favorably 
located, by the application of modern for- 
estry methods the profits from the sale of 
wood will pay a fair interest and the for- 
est will gradually improve both in ap- 
pearance and quality, and the land will 
increase in value. The bare places can 
be easily planted and roads can be grad- 
ually and cheaply constructed owing to 
the abundance of excellent material in 
the neighborhood. 

It is an extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, task to secure lasting legisla- 
tion for such purposes. Co-operative 


forestry has been successful in Europe 
where the forests are so managed that it 
is a sure and remunerative investment. 
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The Communal Forests of the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse. 

Prepared for THE FORESTER, under the di- 
rection of Ministerialrath F. Miihl. Translated 
by the editor. 

PART II. 

Consider more closely the significance 
of the Communal forests in Hesse. The 
Commune as a political unit for a certain 
number of State residents in a limited 
territorial district, to which the individ- 
ual looks for benefits and advantages, 
has above all, in order to confer such 
benefits, to preserve the Communal pro 
perty undiminished for future genera- 
tions. All speculative tendencies are 
therefore to be excluded from Communal 
methods. Such a purpose is accom- 
plished by means of ownership of forests 
in or near the Commune. Communal 
funds are taxed heavily for the ever-in- 
creasing demands of a growing population 
for maintenance of schools, new schools, 
improvements demanded by a higher 
standard of living—such as water-works, 
lighting-plants, public slaughter-houses, 
hospitals, etc.; works which cannot be 
lett to the discretion of individuals, but 
must be entrusted to the Communal rep- 
resentatives. To meet all these demands, 
it is imperative for the Communes to 
know that their revenue shall be certain 
and lasting. This, also, the forest en- 
sures. The forest stores up a large re- 
serve, which is set forth in the annual 
official statement, or in times of need 
supplements the ordinary revenue by 
means of extra cuttings. Without such 
aid many communities would have to 
forego the improvements demanded by 
the times or else still further burden tax- 
payers. The deveiopment of industrial 
uses for wood which was formerly 
consumed as fuel will still further in- 
crease the revenue from forests and ren- 
der profitable their more intense manage- 
ment for an increased output. 

Not unimportant also is the revenue 
from different by-products of the forest. 
The leasing of hunting-rights, particu- 
larly in regions near large cities, or ac- 
cessible by rail, is a considerable source 
of revenue. Also the leasing of stone- 
quarries, sand and gravel-pits give large 
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returns, which, of course, are only acci- 
dentally related to forestry when useful 
materials are discovered in forest districts. 
Quite considerable, also, are the direct 
benefits to be derived by residents from 
forest-products. The so-called ‘‘ Loos- 
holz’’ supplies a large part of the fire- 
wood and in some communities the whole 
supply. Also, from an economic stand- 
point, the large quantities of ‘‘Leseholz’’ 
deserves mention. It is not reckoned in 
the forest statistics, and in Hesse is un- 
derstood to be dry branches blown down 
by the wind, such as are not used to sell, 
and such dry wood (not over 6.25 cm. 
thick) as can be reached from the ground 
without climbing the tree, and can be 
broken off by one person. Considering 
that such brush-wood is utilized only 
within a limited distance from dwellings, 
it may be estimated as five per cent. of all 
fallen wood, ‘This gives as the amount 
gathered from 94,218 ha. of Communal 
forest at five cubic meters per ha. a total 
of 23,554 cubic meters of wood per year. 
This practice is politically and socially 
of peculiar significance, because in many 
regions the wood thus gathered contrib- 
utes largely or even wholly to the fuel- 
needs of the poorer classes. A further 
product which the forest provides, and in 
consequence of which Communal forests 
are often sorely taxed, is ‘‘ Waldstreu’”’ 
—wood-litter. Its use is sometimes un- 
avoidable, though to the enthusiastic 
forester it seems a crime, and is often the 
cause of discord between forest officials 
and Communal authoriiies, and often has 
to be denied entirely, owing to cultural 
need of retaining it. To what extent, 
however, it may serve to supplement 
agricultural needs of the poor in years of 
dearth in straw and fodder was shown in 
the year 1893, when the former law al- 
ready referred to was setaside. In 1893, 
from Communal forests, there were har- 
vested 14,000,000 bundles of wood-litter 
at five cubic-meters. An average of 12.91 
per cent. of the entire forest-area was 
made to yield litter, and in some districts 
where the dearth was greatest the use of 
litter extended to 46 per cent. of the 
forest-area. 

Based on a calculation of the compara- 
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tive value of straw and wood-litter, the 
yield in 1893 was equivalent to 556,452 
ewt. of straw, and in truth it was the 
forest with its litter, its meadows, its 
supply of dry grass and foliage fodder, 
which enabled the people to tide over the 
bad season referred to. Of course, as a 
consequence, and in order to heal the 
wounds occasioned by these inroads, the 
following years are devoted to protection 
and restoration. Still further to be men- 
tioned are the supplies of wild berries, a 
considerable yearly help to the poorer 
classes. 

Consider the wages of labor connected 
with the culture, exploitation and trans- 
port of forest products which accrue to 
the Commune residents. The average 
State expenditure in five years (1889- 
1894), for wood-choppers’ wages, includ- 
ing expenses, applied to the 94,218 ha. 
Communal forests, results in wages re- 
ceived amounting to :— 
Wood-choppers . 

Cultural expenses . 


Road construction . . 
Other expenses . 


Teel... 


. 863,036 M. 
. 201,626 ‘* 
. 236,487 “ 
- 146,037 ‘* 


. 1,447,186 M. 


Cost of transport is another considera- 


ble item. Danckelman estimates the 
wages for wood transport in all Germany 
at 51,000,000 marks annually. The 
Communal forests of Hesse would there- 
fore yield to wood-haulers 344,837 M. 
yearly, a total income to wage earners in 
Hessian Communal forests of 1,800,000 
M. annually. If it is further considered 
that forest labor occurs mostly at a sea- 
son when many industries are idle, when 
field-labor is not possible and the outlook 
for other earnings is very slim, the bene- 
fits derived from the Communal forests 
appear in a twofold light. How many 
classes are also employed in the numer- 
ous industries dependent on forest pro- 
ducts! And human ingenuity is daily 
increasing the number of uses for wood 
products so that the presence of a forest 
often determines the type of a whole 
community. The earnigs derived by a 
given district from the forest not only in- 
crease its revenue but add purchasing 
power which is felt beneficially by other 
districts. As to the indirect value of for- 
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ests from a hygenic point of view, their 
influence on soil and temperature, upon 
moisture of the atmosphere and evapora- 
tion, upon the frequency of rainfall and 
the volume of springs, as well as their 
protection against raw winds are well 
known. ‘The proper recognition of the 
great importance of forests in the econ- 
omy of nature and of States has led in- 
deed to the establishment of forestry reg- 
ulations. 

In Hesse, the extent of whose Com- 
munal forests is only exceeded in Baden 
and in Alsace-Lorraine, these beneficial 
effects are very noticeable. In general, 
it may be said that the Communal au- 
thorities of Hesse fully recognize the 
importance and significance of their for- 
ests. In parts of the State where the 
woodlands still largely belong to private 
peasant proprietors they are disposing of 
them, partly from financial stress, partly 
from a conviction gradually gaining 
ground that ownership of woodland more 
properly belongs to the State or Com- 
mune. Thus, large areas are being 
gained by the Communes. ‘his is also 
the case with land still under cultivation, 
but which, owing to distance from mark- 
ets, difficulty and unprofitableness of 
transport, is only fit for forests. A simi- 
lar process is going on in the province of 
Vogelsberg in Upper Hesse. The com- 
paratively well-wooded lower portions of 
the province belong mostly to the State 
and only a small fraction to the Com- 
munes, while of the upper unwooded 
portions, the poorest and most distant 
districts, two-thirds belong to Communal, 
one-third to private owners. This con- 
siderable area owned in common, consists 
mostly of pasture fields, with a small 
amount of poor farming and meadow 
lands, which are, however, in reality all 
pastured. This results in the inhabi- 
tants keeping an abnormal quantity of 
cattle, which in years of drouth, as 1893 
most sadly proved, cannot be supported. 
This disproportionate tendency to agri- 
culture is the reason for the lack of pros- 
perity among the inhabitants of Upper 
Vogelsberg, and the fact of a false balance 
between wood and farm land, the fact 
that where lusty wood-crops should be 
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growing, there are bare and desert grass- 
lands, accounts for the unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions of this region. As Forst- 
assessor C. Weber in his excellent work 
has undubitably demonstrated, all these 
evil conditions in Vogelsberg would be 
overcome by exchanging the pasture and 
waste spaces for woods, and an almost 
entirely unproductive area would be made 
productive. It will, indeed, take a long 
time for this rural population, so stub- 
bornly wedded to old accustomed ways, 
to attain the proper standard, but a be- 
ginning has been made. Ina number 
of the districts of Upper Vogelsberg there 
are every year certain lands re-forested, 
because of climatic difficulty and expense 
of other cultivation. The State in such 
cases, recognizing the importance of the 
subject, lends aid. Inthe State budget 
quite considerable sums are set aside to 
defray half the cost of re-foresting under- 
taken by such Communes. 

In closing, a further benefit may be 
mentioned accruing to small communities 
and large cities as well, from the owner- 
ship of forests. In our age, where ner- 
vous maladies make such alarming in- 
roads, it becomes a necessity for many to 
retire at times from the heat and burden 
of the day. There are regions whose 
heights are covered with lovely woods, 
where the fresh, fragrant forest air acts 
as a restorative to worn-out body and 
mind, and incites to summer excursions, 
the ever-extending network of railroads 
opening up each year new regions. Thus 
the Odenwald, with its charming heights 
and valleys, affording changing views, 
has become a goal for health and pleas- 
ure-seekers, and many a little place with 
beautiful woodland surroundings form- 
erly but sparsely visited, has now become 
a famous resort. ‘Thecity of Darmstadt, 
surrouuded by forests of pine and oak, is 
becoming more and more a favorite home 
for rich and well-to-do families. In the 
case of such forests, of course eesthetic 
as well as financial considerations must 
prevail. ‘That an interruption in busi- 
ness routine notably contributes to the 
enonomic welfare of citizens and by in- 
creasing their power of producing thus 
in the end benefits all classes, hardly 


needs to be mentioned. In summing up 
the foregoing considerations we must ad- 
mit that the Communal forests play an 
important réle in the policy of communes, 
and that their preservation is greatly fa- 
vored by the principle of a common own- 
ership. The proverb is here verified : 


‘Den Wald zu pflegen 
Bringt allen Segen.”’ 


Preservation of the Palisades of the Hudson.* 

In a recent lecture Mr. Clarence Cook 
characterized the conversion of river 
shores to commercial uses, by the con- 
struction of railroads along the water’s 
edge, as an unpardonable invasion of the 
rights of the people, suggesting that the 
destruction of natural scenery unnecessa- 
rily, for the convenience of those inter- 
ested in traffic, was taking away from the 
people the enjoyment of the quietude of 
the river and the picturesque wildness of 
its banks, which nature, in her bounty, 
and in most attractive form, had provided 
for them. 

The force of this criticism will come 
home to us all when we call to mind the 
fact that the entire eastern edge of the 
Hudson from New York to Albany, is a 
retaining wall fora railroad, and inter- 
course with the shore is rendered un- 
pleasant and dangerous by the constant 
passing of trains. 

We can now plainly see and deplore 
the mistakes made in 1848 and 1850, 
when this lovely bank of the Hudson 
was given away for commercial purposes. 
The railroad would have been more ad- 
vantageously located a mile or two back, 
with a tributary country on both sides ; 
and we can also give great credit to New 
York City for her heroic efforts, after 
years of contention and at enormous ex- 
pense, in rescuing from the persistent en- 
croachments of commerce and the de- 
mands of Tammany, what remained of 
the bank of the Hudson upon which is 
constructed Riverside Park, and also for 
continuing on further north the Boule- 
vard Lafayette to Inwood. 

These are costly and only partial rem- 
edies for the blunders of half a century 


* Paper read by Katherine J. Sauzzde at the meetin 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, in Rugiewoot, 
in May, 1897. 
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ago; blunders that show their greatest 
enormity where the embellishment of the 
Riverside Park terminates at the un- 
sightly tracks of the railroad below, in- 
stead of continuing down to the water’s 
edge, connecting the Hudson with the 
beautiful park above, and adding the at- 
tractive feature of a shore line to this 
narrow strip of pleasure ground, which 
is destined to become, when completed, 
one of the most famous driveways in the 
United States. 

I have recited these facts, and referred 
to conditions that have existed on the 
eastern shore, to bring more plainly to 
view the obligations that rest upon us 
now ; and I present them as an object 
lesson that points unerringly to the duty 
Wwe owe ourselves, as well as coming gen- 
erations, to devise at once the ways and 
means to meet the alarming situation that 
exists along the western shore of the 
Hudson, and which threatens the com- 
plete defacement, in time, of the most in- 
teresting and noted natural feature of a 
noble river. 

It is needless to say I refer to the Pali- 
sades of the Hudson. We cannot escape 
the disgrace, nor the just censure of the 
civilized world if we permit, by further 
neglect, the continued defacement of 
these grand cliffs. Four quarries are 
now, and have-been for some time past, 
in active operation along the face of the 
Palisades, crushing the rocks into road- 
making material, ruining in a day the 
work of centuries, and leaving hideous 
blots on the fair face of Nature, where 
masses of rock have been blasted off, trees 
uprooted and the exquisite verdure that 
adorned these cliffs destroyed, for the 
sake of making a few cents more profit 
on a cubic yard of crushed stone. 

Over two years ago, the attention of 
Governor Werts having been called to 
this outrageous vandalism, he sent to the 
Legislature two bills for the protection of 
the Palisades, only one of which passed, 
requiring the Riparian Commissioners in 
all leases or sales of water rights still be- 
longing to the State under the Palisades, 
to insert a clause forbidding any quarry- 
ing or defacement. ‘This was the first 


step taken by New Jersey in recognition 
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of her responsibility and in asserting her 
authority to protect the natural scenery 
of the State, and although not retroac- 
tive, and consequently no hindrance to 
those already possessed of these water 
rights, it wasa step in the right direc- 
tion, and security is given by this act to 
a large portion of the Palisades’ front. 
Later on, in 1895, the Legislature of New 
York enacted a law authorizing the ap- 
pointment of three commissioners who 
were totry and persuade the National 
Government to buy the Palisades for 
purposes of fortification and fora mili- 
tary reserve. After their appointment 
the New York commissioners urged upon 
the Governor and Legislature of New 
Jersey the appointment of a similar com- 
mission to codperate with them in their 
efforts at Washington, and on June 13 
the Legislature empowered the Governor 
to appoint three commissioners for New 
Jersey, by an act precisely the same in 
its provisions as that of New York. This 
proved to be a very unfortnnate, as well 
as a very ill-advised attempt on the part 
of both States, for the commissioners ac- 
complished nothing but delay, during 
which the quarrying has been going on 
unrestrained, and New York and New 
Jersey have rested for nearly two years 
under the false hope that the National 
Government would prevent the further 
spoliation of the Palisades by purchase ; 
in which belief they have been encour- 
aged by the assurances of the commis- 
sioners. 

Inquiry at Washington discloses an en- 
tirely different condition of affairs than 
we have been led to believe. The War 
Department and the Military Committee 
of Congress have not only disapproved 
of the Commissioners’ Bill (H. R. Bill 
2187), but it has escaped an adverse re- 
port only by request, and has been held 
by the Military Committee as a matter of 
courtesy, a proceeding which a letter 
from the chairman, Gen. John H. T. Hull, 
in answer to an inquiry on the subject, 
fully explains. 

.Secretary of War Lamont, when asked 
for his opinion said, ‘‘ that while it would 
be highly desirable to save the Palisades, 
the idea of establishing an additional 
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military station on the Palisades could 
not be sustained by any reasons which 
were not based upon sentiment. The 
army is very well supplied with stations 
in that vicinity ; it would have to be en- 
larged to meet the requirements of the 
military reservation suggested.’’ 

It will thus be seen that both the leg- 
islative and military branches of our 
government disapproved of the proposi- 
tion, which disapproval is extremely for- 
tunate, for if this ill-advised scheme had 
been successful, the damage itwould have 
done would have been quite as disastrous 
to the summit of the Palisades as the 
harm wrought by the quarrymen under- 
neath. By the provisions or require- 
ments of the bill presented to Congress 
by the commissioners, and which is now 
held up by the Military Committee, open 
spaces were to be cleared along the edge 
of the Palisades (the land included in the 
bill only extends back as far as the Bou- 
levard, averaging about goo feet in width 
and thirteen miles in length), and these 
cleared spaces were ‘‘ for camp purposes 
and military manceuvres,’’ while the 
slightest acqaintance with or knowledge 
of the wild rugged character of the Pal- 
isades should have shown the commis- 
sioners that their way of saving them 
would have utterly destroyed the scenic 
beauty of the ridge under a pretense of 
protection, and it is, therefore cause for 
congratulation and rejoicing that this 
dangerous and absurd proposition has 
failed. 

I have recently learned that in the 
Century Magazine for June, an illustrated 
article will be published on the subject of 
how to prevent the destruction of the face 
of the Palisades, and a practical way will 
be suggested by which the States of New 
York and New Jersey can, at trifling ex- 
pense (in comparison with the import- 
ance of the object to be attained) perma- 
nently protect the Palisades from further 
defacement. The plan, as has been al- 
ready outlined to me, is simple and quite 
inexpensive, and will undoubtedly meet 
with general approval. Itis to condemn 
the slope at the base of the cliffs to low 
water mark, and by the right of eminent 
domain, for the two States to take pos- 


session of the strip in the public interest. 
By shutting off access to the water front, 
no quarrying can be conducted along this 
shore, and no other interests can creep in 
that would be injurious or obnoxious, for 
it is intended in all deeds giving title to 
the State by owners of the property, that 
stipulation shall be made, and guarantee 
given, that the State will hold this strip 
forever for the permanent protection of 
the Palisades. A bill containing these 
features is to be presented to the next 
Legislature, and undoubtedly will receive 
the endorsement of all good citizens. 

The area under the Palisades, which it 
is proposed to condemn and hold under 
State control, I have learned, averages 
about seventy acres to the mile, and it is 
estimated that the eleven miles in New 
Jersey can be taken at a cost to the State 
of not over $350,000, and in all proba- 
bility for a much smaller sum, and the 
two and a half miles in the State of New 
York at proportionately the same rate. 

Already New York has, by the action 
of her Legislature, protected the Falls of 
Niagara from the many enterprises that 
threatened them with serious encroach- 
ment, and gradually has drawn under 
her protecting care the mountains and 
forests of the Adirondacks ; the last Leg- 
islature, under the guidance of Governor 
Black, having extended the State control 
over a largely extended area of that de- 
lightful region. New Jersey has yet to 
be aroused to the necessity of taking ac- 
tive interest in protecting the scenery 
within her borders by this simple, direct 
and inexpensive way of protecting jointly 
with New York, her only conspicuous 
and striking feature of natural scenery, 
which, standing at the threshold of the 
travel and commerce of our country, 
mutely appeals to her for that relief 
which the State alone can give. The 
anxiety that is felt that the Palisades 
may be spared is not confined to State 
or national lines—it is world-wide in its 
extent and significance. 

The proposition to condemn this slope 
underneath the cliffs carries with it an 
interesting possibility in the suggestion 
of a driveway along the shore from Fort 
Lee to Piermont, the shoal water render- 
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ing but little filling necessary, while the 
best of material is at hand every foot of 
the way. In giving protection to the 
Palisades, the State at the same time, 
following the example of the city of New 
York in converting the eastern bank of 
the Hudson into Riverside Drive, could, 
by building this driveway along the west- 
ern slope, secure for the enjoyment, rec- 
reation and health of the people, the only 
remaining river shore in this vicinity un- 
invaded by the demands of traffic and 
commerce ; and of a summer afternoon, 
always in the cool shadow of the tower- 
ing rocks, with the environments of a 
park of thousands of acres, it would be 
the most famous driveway in the world, 
while a connecting link over the ridge at 
Edgewater with the Hudson County 
Boulevard would give a continuous drive 
from Bergen Point to Nyack, a distance 
of thirty odd miles. 

In concluding, permit me to state, and 
I want to do so as impressively as pos- 
sible, that this is a question of sentiment, 
involving an expenditure of public money, 
and however commendable in its purpose 
and deserving of support, needs strong 
and general advocacy to carry it through 
successfully. There are but few subjects 
that can claim the aid and attention of 
the women of New Jersey more worthily 
than the preservation of the Palisades. 

We have just received a bound volume 
of the American Journal of Forestry, 
(1882-83). This interesting publication 
was, unfortunately, short lived. It was 
edited by Dr. Franklin Hough, one of 
the forestry pioneers in this country, and 
published by the Robert Clarke Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Although 
this journal was not successful in the 
form of a monthly periodical, its sale as a 
bound volume has equalled all expecta- 
tions. Out of the one thousand copies 
printed only a few remain. No for- 
estry library is complete without it, 
because of its historic value as well as its 
intrinsic worth. 


a 


THERE is a scheme proposed for the 
Preservation of the Palisades in the June 
Century by F. P. Albert. 


The Dunes and Landes of Gascony. 

One of the most instructive and suc- 
cessful results of a combination of engi- 
neering skill and forest planting for the 
reclamation of waste land may be seen in 
the Dunes and Landes of Gascony. In 
the early part of this century the condi- 
tion of this territory, which is bounded 
on one side by the rivers Gironde and 
Garonne, on another side by the river 
Adour and on the other by the Bay of 
Biscay, was in brief as follows: There 
were miles of marshy, treeless land, cov- 
ered with a low but dense growth of 
herbage. It was unhealthy, with but few 
roads and was very sparsely inhabited. 
Even to-day, now and then, one of the 
old-time peculiar and picturesque shep- 
herds may be seen watching his flocks, 
standing on stilts, wrapped in a woolly 
sheepskin coat, knitting stockings. It 
was, in short, a desolate, little known 
and unproductive country. The ground 
being perfectly level, sandy and under- 
lain with a peculiar hard-pan called a/ios, 
was poorly drained. There was fever in 
consequence. A/zos is a sandstone, the 
cementing material being organic matter 
and compounds of iron similar to the fer- 
ruginous sandstone of South Jersey. 
Near the shore there were salt ponds, 
fresh lakes and stagnant marshes. Bor- 
dering the sea for miles there were huge 
masses of moving sand called the Dunes. 
These Dunes arrayed themselves in lines 
along the shore, moving constantly in- 
land, covering villages, filling rivers and 
clogging inlets. This aggravated the 
unwholesome condition of the territory 
in their lee called the Landes. Early 
writers state that the sandy Dunes and 
the marshy Landes were both at one 
time forested, and that this dangerous 
condition of affairs was the result of im- 
prudent forest destruction. Imagine the 
Dunes along the Jersey shore clogging up 
the inlets, the water from the interior 
flooding the marshes and lowlands. The 
bays, which are now salt, would then 
become fresh in consequence, stagnation 
and sickness would follow, and you would 
have an exact repetition of what hap- 
pened in Gascony, all of which is de- 
scribed in detail in the works of Cham- 
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brelent, Bremontier and Grandjean. The 
first and most important step was to stop 
the shifting sand. ‘This was in part ac- 
complished by covering the surface with 
brush and then sowing the seeds of the 
maritime pine (Pinus maritima), and 
finally in full by the construction of an 
artificial littoral dune. When the tide 
falls the sand of the beach, ground into 
powder by the waves, dried by the sun 
and wind, is blown in the direction of 
the prevailing winds, which is usually 
toward the shore. ‘The sand moves like 
drifting snow until it meets an obstruc- 
tion, and there a dune is formed equal in 
height to the height of the obstacle. In 
order to protect the natural dunes which 
have been sown in pines, an artificial or 
littoral dune is constructed. This is ac- 
complished in a very simple but ingeni- 
ous way. A fence of boards or brush is 
built in a line along the shore a short 
distance from high-water mark. This 
stops the sand which is moving inland, 
so that a drift forms similar to snow 
along a hedgerow. When the sand forms 
a drift equal in height to the fence, so 
that the fence is in fact buried, a new 
fence is constructed on the crest of the 
dune which has just been formed. So on 
fences are buried and constructed until 
the dune reaches the desired height, and 
if lacking in breadth or too wide, the 
fence is moved back or forward a little to 
suit the desires of the forester or engi- 
neer in charge. By the use of palisades 
or brush an artificial dune can be easily 
and cheaply constructed. The dune 
should have a gentle slope toward the 
ocean. When the dune has reached the 
proper size and shape it is necessary to 
plant its windward slope in gourdet in 
order to hold the sand in place. The 
gourbet or sand sedge (Calamagrostis 
arenaria) is common also on American 
dunes. This plant has rhizomes many 
feet in length, by means of which it fixes 
the sand. This huge bank of sand is 
constantly watched and kept in shape. 
In traveling along the beach from the 
mouth of the Garonne to the mouth of 
the Adour, one sees squads of men and 
women working on this immense ridge 
of sand, planting gourbet here and there 
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or digging it up in places in order to keep 
the dune in perfect shape. The vast plan- 
tations of pine and the villages in the 
neighborhood of the dunes owe much to 
the humble but persistent gourbet. 
Where were once nothing but huge, bar- 
ren, shifting dunes are now beautiful 
pine forests close to the shore of the ocean 
—the location of several delightful re- 
sorts, with the pleasures of the sea and 
forest combined. Back of the dunes in 
the Landes, canals and drain-ditches 
were dug through the impermeable alios. 
Pine seeds were sown, and, through the 
effort of engineers and foresters, the re- 
gion changed to such an extent that a 
new province was really added to France. 
The Hugue method of turpentine-orchard- 
ing was adopted, the main principle of 
which is to prevent excessive bleeding. 
The cut is never more than the tree can 
bear, unless it is ready for timber, and 
the turpentine drips into a little vessel 
similar to a small earthenware flower-pot. 

Bled timber is unanimously considered 
superior to the unbled, and Frenchmen 
cannot understand why there is a preju- 
against it in America. Many rail and 
wagon roads were constructed, and im- 
mense quantities of timber go to England. 
Rosin and terebenthine are manufactured 
in large quantities, and fuel is shipped to 
bakers in Paris. 

With the advent of railroads forest fires 
increased, requiring the construction of 
fire-lanes and the employment of watch- 
ful wardens. The soil and people im- 
proved, and, thanks to de Villers, Bre- 
montier, Chambrelent and others, the 
Landes is one of the most interesting and 
prosperous regions of France. 

Along the coast of America there are 
shifting dunes. At Avalon, New Jersey, 
a huge bank of sand is slowly but surely 
destroying a beautiful forest. It could 
be stopped at slight expense. These 
dunes are moving inland over the 
marshes, leaving their natural beds so 
that the marsh mud is exposed on the 
ocean side, the beach becoming in conse- 
quence unfit for bathing purposes. 

Destroy completely the forest which 
covers the southern portion of the State 
of New Jersey, and it will become a bed 
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of shifting sand, unproductive, unsightly 
and unfit for habitation, although capa- 
ble of producing an abundance of valua- 
ble timber. 

The illustration which accompanies 
this paper shows the forest, the collectors 
of pitch, and the edge of a fire-lane on 
the dunes of France. Compare this with 
the shifting dunes of Avalon or Cape 
Henlopen. 


> 


Mr. Frank H. Lamb, of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, is now at Hoquiam, 
Washington, studying the forest condi- 
tions of that region. Ina recent letter to 
THE FORESTER, he states that he finds 
the forestal conditions unlike those of the 
Californian Sierras. The arguments that 
apply to the reservation of a portion of 
the Californian mountains have little 
weight when applied to this region. Mr. 
Lamb seems to think that the growth of 
timber now standing is mature, and has 
been for a long time. The spruce is the 
most valuable species, with cedar and fir 
following. The hemlock is not lumbered 
at all, but the bark is used for tanning 
purposes. The natural reproduction of 
these trees seems to be just the reverse of 
the order of their economic value, viz.: 
Hemlock, fir or cedar, spruce. Spruce, 
the most valuable of all, very rarely re- 
produces itself ; hence, we find that cut- 
tings, undisturbed by fire, come in hem 
lock almost exclusively. Mr. Lamb notes 
also, that fire, the dread of all other forest 
regions, owing to the dampness, is not 
able to burn over the ground covered by 
the virgin forest, but as soon as cuttings 
are made, it runs through it again and 
again, burning the vegetal accumula- 
tions of ages. According to Mr. Lamb, 
the lumbering methods are extremely 
wastetul, and that pulp mills could prof- 
itably use much of the material that goes 
to the fire pit. Future issues of THE 
FORESTER will contain more in detail 
the results of Mr. Lamb’s observations 
in the forests of the far West. 


ial 


THERE is an interesting article on 
Forestry in the Mew England Magazine 
for June by George Ethelbert Walsh. 
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On May 6th the State of New York 
took the first steps toward the completion 
of the plan to establish a State reserva- 
tion on the St. Lawrence River on the 
New York side. Governor Black recently 
approved a bill appropriating $30,000 to 
purchase points of land along the St. Law- 
rence shore and islands in the river, and 
for the erection of necessary buildings and 
wharves to accommodate fishermen and 
tourists. 


_ 


There is no crop, ”o crop, that will feel 


the touch of the hand of science and of 
common-sense applied to it quicker than 
will the crop of timber. You can not 
only grow trees of the species that you 
want, but of the shape you desire. You 
can mould them almost as the potter 
moulds the clay.—/f/on. J. D. Lyman. 


_ 


A medical contemporary mentions, on 
the authority of Dr. Alexander, that the 
planting of osiers on a large scale in 
northwestern India has been useful in 
stamping out malaria in a very un- 
healthy valley covered with stagnant 
pools. 
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CONRAD APPEL, 


DARMSTADT, GERMANY, 


L ree Seeds, Natural Grass, Clover and 
Asricultural Seeds. 


ESTABLISHED 1789 


Purveyor to Home and Foreign Governments, Forestry Administrations, Etc., 
Highest Awards, Medals and Certificates. 
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